FROM THIRTY YEARS WITH FREUD
arose while I looked at these scenes out of the life
of the insulted and injured were not, in memory,
associated with the plot of the play. These emotions
had broken away from the plot, as though that were
unessential, and had become fixed to these three
sentences, as containing all the psychic significance
of the play. The tua res agitur was here not born from
the tragic experience but from the humorous side-
light of the experience. In our smiling at this jest
is latent all our sympathetically shared experience,
and all our sorrow is concealed in it. Memory
seized these fleeting words instead of the great
tragic events. In these secondary matters, however,
reside the human qualities of Tschirikov's play.
The transference of the affect in the unconscious is
not voluntary, nor is it accidental. It means a
change of its capital, but no loss of power. These
characters speak to me more poignantly in their
jokes than in their plaints and accusations. Other-
wise they are puppets dangled here and there by an
all-powerful hand and then struck down. But when
they joke, the figurines are transformed into men.
Jehovah has forbidden the Jew of our time to speak
His word to cajole the hostile world. But by giving
him the gift of wit, his God has conferred on him the
power to say what he suffers.
The unconscious affective transference in me
follows a familiar pattern. Moreover, the psycho-
logist understands Jewish wit to have undergone the
same process of affective transference from its
origins. This history of transference provides us
with an explanation of one quality of this wit which
has largely passed unnoticed and is therefore all the
more notable. We laugh at it, but usually it is not
comical. In the best examples of this humour there
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